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Thi ö 
PEEEPREDEEESD 
TO 


My worthily honored Frend, 

Sir N. S. Knight, 

SIX, | 
Have many thanks to give you for the 
1255 you pleaſed to ſend me, called The 
Popiſh Royal Favorite ; and 4c- 
cording to your advice (which I value in 
4 bigh degree) I put Pen to Paper, and 
ſomthing you may ſee I have don (though 
in a poor Pamphleting way) to clear my ſelf 
of thoſe aſperſions that are caſt upon me 
therin. But truly Sir, I was never ſo un- 
fit for ſuch atack ;, all my Papers, Manu- 
ſcripts, and Notes, having bin long ſince 
ſeized upon and kept from me. Adde here- 
unto, that beſides this long preſſure and 
languiſhment of twenty three Meneths cloſe 
reſtraint (the ſenſe wherof, I find hath 
much ſtupified my ſpirits) it yleaſed God 
to wiſit me lately with a dangerous fit of 
ſicknes, a highburning Feaver, withthe 
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4 The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
new Diſeaſe, whereof my Body as well as 

Mind, yet ſomwhat crazy So that 
(take all aſflictions together) I may truly 
ſay, 1 have paſſed the Ordeal, the fiery 
Tryal. But it hath pleaſed” God to reprieve 
me to ſee better Gy I hope ; for out of this 
fatal black Cloud, which nom oreſets this 
poor Iſland, I hope ther will break 4 glori- 
ous er F peace and firm N : 
To effect which, had I a Jury, a Grand- 
Jury of lives, I would ſacrifics them all, 
and triumph in the oblation. 

So] moſt affettionately ki(ſe your hands, 


and re 
Tour faithful 
* (though afflicted) 
Servant, 
From the Priſon 
of the F lt ki. 1 
J. H 
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right in the High 


thereof, which I 235 equal bal 
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The Pre- eminence of 
Parlement. 
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; Seftio Prima. 


Ana free- born Subject of the Realm 
of, England gieren I Claim a6 my 
2 


native Inheritance, an undoubted right 
N propriety, and portion. in the Laws of 
— ide Land: And this diſtinguiſheth mg 


* 


from a Slabe. I claim alſo an intereſt and common 


zh National Court of Parlemem, 
and in the Power, the Priyiledges and Juriſdiction 
6 aſa wüh the Law 
in d it is the Fountarn whence they fpring : An 
this] bold alſo to be a principal part of my Birth- 
right 3 which great Councel I honour, reſpect, value, 
and love in as high a degree as can be; as being the 
Bulwark of our Liberties, the main boundary and bank 
which keep us from ſlavery, from the inundations of tyran- 
nical Rule, and unbounded ill. government. And I hold 
my (elf obliged in a tye of indiſpenſable obedience 
to conform and ſubmit my ſelf to whatſoever ſhall be 
tranſacted, concluded, and conſtituted by its authority 
in Church or State; whether it be by making, enlarg- 
ing, altering, diminifhing, diſanulling, repealing, 
or reviving of any Liw, Statute, AR, or Ordinance 
whatſoever , either touching matters Ecclefiaſtical, 
A3 Ctyi', 
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Civil, Common, Capital, Criminal, Martial, Ma- 
ritine, Municipal, or any other 3. of all , which, the 
tranſcendent and uncontrolable Juriſdiction of that 
Courr is lc ro take cognizance. 

Amongſt the three things which the Athenian Cap- 
min thank d the gods for, one was, Thar-he was born 
a Grecian, and not a Barbarian. For ſuch was the 
vanity of the Greeks, and after thera of the Romans, 
in the flouriſh of their Monarchy , to arrogate all - 
civility to themſelves, and to term all the world be- 
fides Barbarians : So I may ſay to have caiiſe to re- 
joyce, that I was born a vaſlal to the Crown of 
England ; that I was born under ſo well moulded and 
tem a Government , which endows the ſubje& 
with ſuch Liberties and Infranchiſements that bear 
up his natural courage, and keep him ſtill in heart; 
ſuch Liberties that fence and ſecure him erernally 
from the gripes and tallons of Tyranny : And all this 
may be i to the Authority and Wiſdom of 
this. High of Parlement, wherin ther is ſuch a 
rare co-ordination of power (though the Soverainty 
remain ſtill entire, and untransferable in the perſon 
of the Prince) ther is, I ſay, ſuch a wholſom mixture 
*twixt Monarc hy, Optimacy , and Democracy; twirt 
Prince, Peers, and Communalty, during the time of 
conſultation, that of ſo many diſtin parts, by a rare 
co-operation and unanimity, they make but one Body 
Politic , (like that Sheaf of Arrows in the Emblem) 
ene entire concentrical peece; and tl e reſults of their 
deliberations, but as ſo many harmonious diapaſons 
ariſing from different ſtrings. And what greater im- 
muaity and bappines can ther be to a peeple, then to 
be liable to no Laws but what they make themſelies ? 
To be ſubject * no AN Aſſeſſement, or 
any pecuniary levy whatſoever, but what they Vote, 
— voluntarily yeeld unto themſel ves? For in this 

| compacted 
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compacted Pwitic Body, there be all degrees of peeple 
repreſented ; both the Mechanick, Tradeſman, Mer- 
chant, and Yeoman, have their incluſive Vote, as well 
es the Gentry, in the perſons of their Truſtees, their 
Knights and Burge ſles, in paſſing of all things. Nor 
is this Soverain Surintendent Councel an Epitome 
of this Kingdom onely, but'it may be ſaid to have a 
repreſentation of the whole Univerſe z as I heard a 
fluent well-worded Kuight deliver the laſt Parlement, 
who compared the beautiſul compoſure of that High 
Court, to the great Work of God, the World it 
ſelf: The King to the Sun, the Nobles to the fixed 
Stars, the Itinerant Judges and other Officers (that 
go upon Meſſages tw ixt both Houſes) to the Planets 3 
the Clergy to the Element of fire; the Commons, 
to the ſolid 8ody of Earth, and the reſt of the Ele- 
ments. And to purſue this compariſon: a little far- 
ther; as the heavenly Bodies, when three of them 
meet in Conjunction, do uſe to produce ſem admirable 
effects inthe Elementary World: So when theſe three 
States convene and aſſemble in one ſolemn great Junto, 
ſom notable and e things are brought 
forth, tending to the welfare of the hole Kingdom, 
our Microcoſin. 7 | 


E that is never ſo little verſed in the Annales of 

this Iſle, will nd that it bath bin her fate to be 

four times conquered, I exclude the Scot; for the fi- 

tuation of his Countrey, and the quality of the Clime 

bath bin ſuch an advantage and ſecurity to him, that 

neither the Roman Eagles would flie thither, for fear 

of Freezing their Wings; nor any other Nation at- 
tempt the work. : 

heſe ſo many Conqueſts muſt needs bring with 

them many tumblings and toſſings, many diſt es 

and changes in n 3 yet I have nt 
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that notwithſtanding theſe tumblings, it retained ſtill 
the form of a Monarchy, and ſomthing there was al- 
wayesthat had an Analogy with the great Aſſembly 
the Parlement. | 

- "The firſt Conqueſt I find was made by Claudius 
Cefar ʒ lat which time (as ſom well obſerve) the Ro- 
man Enſignes and the Standard. of Chriſt came in toge- 
ther. It is well known what Laws the Roman had 5 
He had his-Comitia, which bore a reſemblance with 
our Convention in Parlement ; the place of their 
meeting was called Prætorium, and the Laws which 
* Plebeſtiia. NS 


The Saxon Conqueſt ſucceeded next, which were 


the Engliſh, ther being no name in eſſb or Triſp for 
an Engliſhman, but Saxon, to this day. Fhey- governed 
by Farlement, though it were under other names; as 
Michel S inoth, Mithe Gemote, and Witenage Moro. © ' 
There are Recotds above a thouſand yeers old, of 
theſe Parlements,, in the 2 of King Ina, Offs, 
Erhelbert, and'thereſt-of the ſeven Kings during the 
Heptarchy. The Britiſh Kings alſo, who retain'd a 
great while ſom part of the Iſſe unconquered, gover- 
ned and made Laws by a kind of Pa- ary way 3 
witnes the famous Laws of Prince Howel, called 
are yer exrant elſh Records. Parlements were 
alſo uſed after the Hepterchy by King Kenu/phis , Al- 
23 and others; witnes that renowned Parlemem 
1d at Gratelyby King Athelſtan. | 

The third Conqueſt was by the Danes, and they 
zoverti d alſo by ſuch general Aſſemblies, (as they 

to this day) witnes that great and ſo much cc le- 
brated Parlement held by that mighty Monarch Cam. 
ne, who was Ring of England, Denmark, Norway, and 


Howel Doha, {che good Prince Home) wherof ther 
om 


Aber Regions 150 yeers before the compiling of | 


otagna Charts; and this the learned in the 1 * 
Old 
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hold to be one of the ſpecial'ſt, and moſt authentic 
peeces of Antiquity we have exrant. Edward the 
Conſeſſor made all his Laws thus, (and he was a great 
Legis. lator) which the Norman Conquerour (Wo 
liking none of his ſons, made God Almighty his 
heir, bequeathing unto him this Iſl ind for a Legacy) 
did ratifie and eſtabliſh, and digeſted them into one 
entire methodical Syſteme, which being violated by - 
Ruſus, (who came to ſach a diſaſtrous end, as to be 
ſhor to death in lieu of a Buck for his ſacriledges) 
were reſtor d by Hemy the firſt, and ſo they continues : 
in force till King John, whoſe raign is renowned for 
firſt confirming Magna Charts, the foundation of our 
Liberties ever ſince: Which my be compar'd to di- 
vers Outland ſh-Graffi ſet ayon one Eid ſtork,, or to 4 
Poſie of frnndry fragrant Flowers; for the choiceſt of 
the Britiſh, the Roman, Saxon, Daniſh; and Norman 
Laws, being cull'd and pick d out, and gathered as ir 
were into one bundle, out of them the foreſaid grand * 
Charter was extracted: And the eftabliſhmenc of this 
great Charter was the work of a Parlement. 

Nor are the Laws of this 1ſland onely, and the 
freedom of the Subject conſerved by Parlement; but all + 
the beſt policed Countreys of Europ have the like. 
The Germanes have their Diets, the Danes and Swedes - 
the Riicks Dachs; the Spanierd calls his Parkement : 
Las Cortes, and the French have (or ſhould have at 
leaſt) their Aſſembly of three States, though it be 
grown now in a manner obſolete, becauſe the Autho- 
ritytherof was (by accident) de ved to the Ning. 
And very remarkable it is, how this hapned ; for 
when the Engliſh bad taken ſuch large footing in moſt 
parts of France, having advanced as far as O/teanr, and 
driven their then King Charls the ſeventh to Bourges + 
in Berry 3 the Aſſembly of the three S ter in theſe preſ- 
ſures, being not able ro meet after the uſuab manner 
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in full Parlement, becauſe the Countrey was unpafſablez | 
the enemy having made ſuch firm-invaſions up and 
down- through the very.bowels of the Kingdom; 
that power which formerly was inherent in the Par/e-. 
mentary Aſſembly, of making Laws, of aſſeſſing the 
Subject with Taxes, ſubſidiary levies, and other im- 
poſitions, was tranſmitted to the King during the | 
War; which continuing many. yeers, that intruſted. 
wer by length of time grew as. it were habitual in 
im, and could never after be re-aflumed and taken 
from him 3. ſo that ever fince, his Edict, counteryail 
Atiof Parlement. And that which made the buſines 
more feaſable for the King, was, that the burthen fell- 
moſt upon the, Communalty (the Clergy and Nobi- 
lity not feeling the weight of ir) who were willing to 
ſee the Peaſan pull'd down a little, becauſe not many 
yeers before in that notable Rebellion, call'd La J- 
querie de Beawvvifin, which was ſuppreſſed by Charls the 
wiſe, the common peeple put themſelves beldly in 
Arms againſt the Nobility and Gentry, to leſſen their. 
wer. Add hereunto as an 2 the work, 
that the next ſucceeding King Lewis the eleventh, was 
a-cloſe cunning Prince, and could well tell how to 
play his game, and draw water to his own Mill; For 
amongſt all the reſt, he was ſaid to be the firſt that put 
the Kings of France, Hors de page, out of their mino- 
rity, or from being Pages any more, though thereby 
he; brought the poor. Peaſans to be worſe then Lac- 
fs . 
With the fall, or at leaſt the diſcontinuance of that 
uſual: Parliamentary Aſſembly of the three State:, the 
liberty of the French Nation -utterly fell; the poor þ 


* 
1 


Rotw7er and Vineyard-man, with the reſt of the Yeo« 
manrys being reduced ever ſince to. ſuch an-abje& 
nin condition, that they ſerve bur as (ponges for the 
Nut io eee when he liſt, Neverche leſſe, as that King 


hath an advantage hereby one way, to monarchize more 
abſolutely, and never to want money, but ro 
his Purſe when he will: ſo ther is another mighty in- 
convenience ariſeth to him and his whole Kingdom 
another way; for this illegal peeling of the poor 
Peaſan hath ſo dejected him, and cowed bis native 
courage ſo much by the ſenſe of poverty . brings 

along with it a narrownes of ſoul) that he is little uſeful 

for the War : which puts the French King to make o- 
ther Nations mercenary to him, to fill up his Infawry : 
Inſomuch, that the Kingdom of France may be not 
unfitly compared to a body that hath all its blood 


drawn up into the Arms, Breſt and Back, and ſcarce © _ 


any left from the Girdle downwards, to cheriſh and 
bear up the lower parts, and keep them from ſtar- 


ving- 

Ru this ſeriouſly conſidered, ther cannot be a more 
proper aud pregnant example ehen this of our next 
Nerghbours, to prove how infinitely - neceflary the 
Parlement is, to aſſert, to prop up, and preſerve the 
Publike Liberty, and National Rights of a peeple, 
with the incolumity and welfare of a Countrey. 

Nor doth the Subjef onely reap benefit thus 
Parlement, but the Prince (if it be well conſider d 
hath equal — thereby ; - It rendereth him a 
King of free and able men, which is far more glorious 
then to be a King of Slaves, Beggars, and Bankrupt: ; + 
Men that by their freedom,and comperency of wealth, 
are kept ſtill in heart to do him ſervice againſt any 
forrain force. And it is a true maxime in all States, 
that tis leſſe danger and diſhonour for the Prince to 
be poor, then his peeple : Rich Subje&s. can make 
their King rich when they pleaſe z if he gain their 
hearts, he will quickly get their purſes: Parlement 
encreaſeth love and good intelligence twixt him and 
his peeple ; it acquaints him with thereality: of * f 

J 
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FX 
it brings. him to the knowledg of his better tort of 
Subjects, and of. their abilities, which he may em- 
2 accordingly upon all occaſions; it provides for 


Royal Iſſve, payes his debts, finds means to fill 


his Coffers: t is no ill obſervation. The Parle- 
memang-moneyt ( the great Aid _) have proſpc red beſt 
with the Kings of England; it exceedingly raiſeth 
his repuce abroad, and enableth him to keep his foes 
in fear, his Subjetts in awe, his Neighbours and Confede- 
rates im ſecuriiy, the three main things which go to ag- 


randize a Prince, and render him glorious. Ia 


um, it is the Parlement that ſupports, and bears up the 
honour of his Crown, and ſettles his Throne in ſafe- 
ty, which is the chief end of all their conſultations: 


For whoſoever. is entruſted to be a Member of this. 


High Court, carrieth with him a double capacity; 


he its there as a Patriet, and as a Subject: As he is 


the one, the Countrey is his object, his duty being to 
vindicate the Publike Liberty, to make wholſom 


leaks of the great veſſel of the State: to pry into aud 
puniſh corruption and oppre ſſion, to improve and ad- 
yance trade, to have the grievances of the place he 
ſerves for redreſſed, and cait about how to find ſom- 
thing that may tend to the advantage of it. 


Subject; and according to that capacity, he mult apply 
bimſelf re do bis 5 oven buſines, to provide not 
enely for his publike, but his perſona / wants; to bear 


occalions of extraordiaary expences he may have, by 
encreaſe of Royal Iſſue, or maintenance of any of 
them abroad; to enable him to vindicate any affront 
or indignity that might be offered to his Perſon, 


Grown, or Dignity, by any forrain State or Kingdom; 
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ſtate and diſeaſes of bis Kingdom F 


Laws, to put his hand to the pump, and ſtop the 


Bur he muſt not forget that he ſits there alſo as a. 


up the luſtre and glory of his Court; to conſider what 


— 


— 


ing to that ancient elc quent ſpeech of a great Lawyer, 


| ſhould be the /abour of all, his henowr the object of all. 
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to conſult what may enlarge his honour, contentment and 
pleaſure. And as the French Tacings ( Comines) hath 
ir, the Eng/1ſh Nation was uſed to be more forward 
and zealous in this particular then any other, accord- 


Domus Regis vigilia defendit omnium, otium illius labor 
omnium, delicie illius induſtria omnium, —.— — 
cupatio omnium, ſalus i; Inis periculum onniun, honor illius 
objeFim omnium. Every one ſhould ſt and Centinel to 
defend the Kings Houſes , his ſafety ſhould be the 
danger of all; his pleaſures the induſſry of all, his caſt 


Out of theſe premiſſes this concluſion may be eaſily 
deduced, that, The principal Fountain whence the King 
derives his happines and ſafety, is bis Parliment : It is 
that great Condui:-Pipe which conveighs unto bim 
his peeples bounty and gratitude; the trueſt Looking 
Gliſſe wherin he diſcerns their loves; now the Su 
jects love hath bin alwayes account ed the prime Gittadel of 4 
Prince. In his Parlement he appears as the Sun in the 
Meridian, in the altitude of his glory, in his higheſt © 
State Royal, as the Law tels us. 

T herfore whoſoever is avers or diſaffected to this 
$oreraign Law-making Court, cannot have his heart 
well planted within him: He can be neither good 
Subject, nor good Patriot; and ther fore — to 
breathe Enęliſpair, or have any bene fit, advantage, or 
protection from the Laws. . 


Sectia 
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Sectio & ecunds. | 


V that which bath been ſpoken, which is the 
language of my heart, I hope no indifferent 
= judicious Reader will doubt of the cordial. 
afteRtion, of the high reſpe&s and due reve - 
rence I bear to Parlement, as being the whol- 
ſomeſt conſtitution ( and don by the higheſt. and 
happieſt reach of policy) that ever was eſtabliſhed in 
this I ſland, to perpetuate the happines therof : There 
fore I muſt tell that Gentleman who was Author of a 
Book entituled The -Popiſh Royal Favorite, (lately 
Printed and expoſed to the world) that he offers me 
very hard meaſure ; . nay, he doth me apparant wrong, 
to terme me therein No frend to Parlement, and a 
Malignant; A character, which as I deſerve it nor, ſo I 
diſdlain it. 

For the firſt part of his charge, I would have him 
know, that I am as much a frend, and as real an affecti- 
onate humble ſervant and votary to the Parlement, as poſſi- 
bly he can be, and will live and die with theſe affecti- 
ons about me: Aud 1 could wiſh, that he were Se- 
cretary of my thoughts a while; or if I may take the 

boldnes to apply that compariſon His late Majeſtie 
| uſed in a famous ſpeech to one of his Parlements, 1 
could with there were a Cryſtal Window in my 
Breſt, through which the — might eſpie the in- 
ward motions and palpitations of my heart; then | 
would he be certified of the ſincerity of this Proteſta- 4 


M_— 


tion. 

For the ſecond part of his charge, to be a Malignam, 
I muſt confeſſe to have ſom Malign'ty that lurks within 
1 Me, 
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me, much againſt my will; but it is no maligmi of 
mind, it is among the humours, not in my intellectual s. 
And I belceve, chere is no natural man, let him 
have his humours never ſo well ballanced, but hath 
ſom of this malignitiy raigning within him; For as 
long as we art compoſed of. the four Elements, whence 
theſc humours are derived, and with whom — = 
lize in qualities; which Elements the Philoſophers 
hold to be in a reſtlefle contention amongſt them 
ſelves (and the Stoick thought that the world ſubſiſted 
by this innatemutual ſtrife) as long, I ſay, as the 
four humauri, in imitation of their principles (the Ele 
ments) are in perpetual reluctancy and combare for 
prædominancy, ther muſt. be ſome malignty lodg d- 
within us, as aduſted choler, and the like; wherof I 
had late experience in a dangerous fir of ſicknes it 
pleaſed God to lay upon me, which the Phy ſitians 
told me proceeded from the malignant hypocondria- 
cal effects of melancholy; having been ſo long in this 
Saturnine black condition of cloſe impriſonment, and 
rar live between the Wals of this fatal Fleet. 
Theſe kinds of malięnities, J confeſle are very rife in 
me, and they are not onely incident, but connatural 
to every man according to his complexion : And 
were it not for this inceſſant ſtrug ling and enmi 
amoagſt the humours for maſtery, which produceth fuck 
malignant effects in us, our ſouls would be loth ever to 
2 from our bodies, or to abandon this manſion of 
clay. 

Now what malignity my Accuſer means, I know 
nov; if he means malignity of ſpirit, as ſom antipath 
or ill impreſſion upon the mind, ariſing: from diſ- 
affeRion, hatred, or rancor, with a defire of ſom de- 
ſtructive revenge, he is mightily deceiv'd in me 3 1 
maligne-or hate no Creature that ever God made, buy 
the- Devil, who is the Author of all — + = 
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therfore is moſt commonly called in French le Malin 
Aſprit the malignant ſpirit. Every night before I go to 
bead, I haye the grace, I thank God for it, to forgive 
all che world, and not to harbour, or let rooſt in my 
boſom the leaſt ma/ignant thought; yer none can deny, 
but the aſperſions which this my Accuſer caſts upon 
me, were ugh to make me a malignant towards 
him; yet it could never have the power to do it: For 
I: have prevail'd with my ſelf to forgive him this his 
wrong cenſure of me, iſſuing rather from his not. 
knowledge of me, tt ea from ma/ice ; for we never min- 
gled ſpeech, or ſaw one another in our lives, to my re- 
mem : . which makes me wonder the more, that 
a Pcoteffor of the Law, as he is,ſhould pronounce ſuch - 
a poſitive ſentence againſt me ſo lightly. Bur me 
thinks I over-hear him ſay , That the precedent diſ- 
courſe of Parlement is involy'd in generals, and the 
Tropique Axiome tels us, that Dolwus verſatur in uni- 
verſalilun, there is double dealing in univerſals: His 
meaning is, that I am no friend to this preſent Parle- 
ment ( Conch he ſpeaks in the plural' number Parle- 
menti) and conſequently, he concludes me a Malignant; 
Therin, I muſt tell him alſo, that I am traduc'd, and 
I am confident it will be never prov'd againſt me, 
from any actiont, words, or leiter: (though divers of 
mine haye bin intercepted) or any other miſdemea- 
nor, though ſom things are father d upon me which 
never drop d from my Quill. Alas, how unworthy 
and uncapable am I to cenſure the proceedings of that 
great Senate, that high Synedrion, whet in the wiſdom 
of the whole State is epitomized ? It were a pre- 
ſumption in me, of the higheſt-nature that could be: 
It is enough for me to pray for the proſperous ſucceſſe 
of their conſultations : And as I hold it my duty, ſo 
1 have good reaſon ſo to do, in regard I am to have 
my ſhare in the happines; And could the utmoſt of 
, MY: 
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my poor endeavours, by any miniſterial humble 
office (and ſomtimes the meaneſt Boat-ſwain may help 
to preſerve the Ship from ſinking ) be ſo happy, a to 
contribute any thing to advance that great work 
(which Lam in deſpair to do, while. Lam thus under 
hatches in this Fleet ) I would eſteem it the greateſt 
honour thar poſſibly could befal me, as I hold it now 
to be my greateſt diſaſter, to have faln ſo heavily un- 
der an affliction of this nature, and to be made a ſa - 
crifice to publikg. fame, chen which ther is no other 
proof, nor thut yet urg d againſt me, or any thing elſe 

oduc'd after ſo long, ſo long captivity, which bath 

ought me to ſuch a low ebbe, and put me ſo far bee 
hind in the courſe of my poor fortunes, and indeed 
mote then half undon me. For although my. whole 
life (fince'I was left to my ſelf 20-fivim, as they ſays 
without bladders) has bin nothing elſe but a contin 
fucteſſion of crofles, and that chere are but fewred 
letters found (God wot) in the Almanack of my Age; 
(for which I account not my felf a hic the de 
happy; _) yet this eroſſe has carried with it a greater 
weight; it bath bin of a later extent, longer con- 
tinuanor, and lighted heavier" upon me then an 
other & and as I have preſent panienee to beat it ſo 
hope for ſkbſequent grace to make uſe of it aecordingly, 
that my old Motto may be ſtill confirmed, muwant 
HAM HE 


E uceth my atte ſtatĩon for ſom paſſages in 
Aro ar His Mijeſties being there, and be 
quotes me right, which obligeth me to him: And 1 
hope all his quotations, wherin he is ſo extraordina- 
rily copious and elaborate in all his works, are ſo ; yet 
I muſt tell him, that thoſe interchangeable Letters 
which paſſed between His Majeſty and the Pope,which 
were originally couch d in Laine, the language wher« 
in 
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in all Nations treat with Rome, and the Empire wich 
all the Prinees cherof. ; thoſe Letters, I ſay, are adul- 
terated in many places, which I impute not to him, 
but to the French Chronicler, from whom he took them 
in truſt. The truth of that buſines is this: The 
world knows ther was a tedious treaty of an Alliance 
"ewixt the Infanta Dona Maria (who now is Empreſſe) 
and His Mijeſty, which in regard of the ſlow affected 
pace of the Spanierd, laſted about ten yeers, as that 
in Henry the ſevenths time, twixt Prince Arthur and 
6 Queen Katherine , was ſpun out above 
even: Toquicken, or rather to conſummate the work, 
His Majeſty made that adventurous journey through 
the whole Continent of France into Spain ; which 
voyage, h ther was a great deal of gallantry in 
it (wherof all poſterity will ring, until it turn ar laſt 
to a Romance) yet it proy'd the bane of the buſines, 
which tis not the arrand of ſo poor a Pamphlet as this 
to unfold. His Majeſty being ther arriv'd, the igno- 
rant common peeple cryed out, the Prince of Wales 
came thither to make himſelf a Chriſtian. The Pope 
writ to the Inquiſitor General, and others, to,uſe all 
induſtry they could to reduce him to the Roman Re- 
ligion; And one of Olwares ſuſt complements to 
him, was, That he daulved not but that His Highnes 
came thither te change His Religion: Wherunto he made 
a ſhort anſwer, That He came not thither for « Religion, 
but for 4 Wife, Ther were extraordinary proceſſions 


made, and other artifices us d by protraction of things 


to make him ſtay. ther of purpoſe till the Spring fol- 
lowing, to work upon him the better: And the In. 
fanta her ſelf deſu d him (which was eſteem' d the 
greateſt favour he received from her all the while) to 
viſit the Nun of Carion; hoping that the ſaid Nun, 
who was ſo much cryed up for miracles, might have 
| wrought one upon him; but her art failed her, nor 
6 | Was 


[ 


= 
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was His Highneſſe ſo weak a ſubject to work upon, 
according to His late Majeſties ſpeech to Doctor 
Mawe and Wren, who when they came to kiſſe his 
hands, before they went to Spain to attend the Prince 
their Maſter, He wiſbed them to have a care of Buckin- 
ebam; as touching bis Son Charls, be apprehended no fear 
at all of him; for he knew him to be ſo well grounded @ © 
Proteſtant, that nothing could ſhake him in his Religion. 
The Arabian Proverb is, That the Sun never ſoiles 
in his patlage, though his Beams reverberate never ſo 
ſtrongly, and dwell never ſo long upon the Myry lake 
of Maotis, the black Turf'd Moors of Holland, the 
Aguiſh Wooſe of Kent and Eſſex, or any other place, 
be it never ſo dirty. — Spain be a hot Country, 
yet one may paſſe and repaſſe thr the very Center 
of it, and never be Sun - burnt, if he carry with him 
a N and ſuch a one His Majeſty had. 

crow] His Majeſties A t . — 
treaty o e went on ſtill, he to 
them at his fl ning, that he came not thither like 
an Ambaſſador, to treat of Marriage ; but as a Prince, , 
to fetch home a Wife;) and in regard they were of 
difterent Religions, it could not be done without a 
diſpenſation from the Pope, and the Pope would grant 
none, unleſs ſom Capitulations were ſtipulated in 
favour ot the Romiſh Catholikes in England, (the 
ſame in ſubſtance were agreed on with France.) Well, 
when the diſpenſation came; which was negotiated 
ſolely by the King of Spain Miniſters 3 becauſe His 
Mijeſty would have as little to do. as might be with 
Rome, Pope C reger the fifteenth, who died a little after, 
ſent His Majeſty a Letter, which was delivered by the 
Nuncio, wherof an anſwer was ſent a while after: 
Which Letters were imprinted and expoſed to the 
view of the world, becauſe His Mijeſty would not 
have peeple whiſper, that the buſines was carried in a 


clandeſtine. 
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clandeſtine manner. And truely beſides this, I do not 
know of any Letter, or Meſſage, or Complement, 
chat ever paſs'd *ewixr His Majeſty and the Pope,afore 
or after 3 ſom addreſſes peradventure a made 


of thoſe ma- 


_ areinrepai | 
remonĩes: Ahd had this cot 


* compliances, and formal ities of this nature (accord- 
rn hay the Italian Proverb , That one miſt ſomtimes 
Tight « candle to the Devil) us d in the carriage of mat- 
ters of State, as this great bufines was, wheron the 
eyes of all Chriſtendom were ſo greedily fix d: A 
buſines which was like to bring with it ſuchan univer- 
fall good, as the reſtitution of the Pelatinate , the 
quenching of thoſe hideous fires in Germany, and the 
eſtabliſhing of a peace through all the Chriſtian 
World. 
I hope none will rake offence, chat in this * 
| | w 
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which comes within the compas of my knowledg, 
being upon the Stage when this Scene was ated, I do 
this right to the K7ng my Maſter, in diſplaying the 
Truth, and putting her forth in her own colours, a 
rare thing in theſe dayes. | | 


12 Vocal Fereſt, n Allegorical Diſ- 
courſe, that goes abroad under my name, a good 
while before the beginning of this Parlement, which 
this Gentleman cites (and that very faithfully) I un- 
derſtand there be ſom that mutter at certain p iſſages 
therin , by putting ill glofſes upon the Text, and 
taking * left hand what 1 offer with the right: 

Nor is it a wonder for Trees which lie open, and 

and expoſed to all weathers, tp be nipt) But I deſire 
this fayour, which in common juſtice, I am ſure in the 
Court of Chancery, cannot be denied me, it being the 
priviledg. of Gy Author, and a received maxime 
through the World, Cujus eſt condere, ejus eſt interpre- 
ta; I , I crave this favour, to have leave to ex- 
pound my own Text, and I doubt not then but to 
rectiſe any one in his opinion of me, and that in lieu 
of the Plums which I give him from thoſe Trees, he will 
not throw the ſtones at me. 

Moreover, I deſire thoſe that are over critical Cen- 
ſurers of that Peece, to know, thatas in Divinity ĩt 
is a rule, Scriptura parabolica non eft argumentiativa ; (v 
it is inall other kind of knowledg. Parables (wher- 
of that Diſcourſe is compoſed) though preſſed never ſo 
hard, prove nothing. Ther is another Rule alſo, That 
Parables muſt be gently uſed, like a Nurſes Breft ; 
which if you preſſe too hard, you ſhall have blood in 
ſtead of milk, ; | 

But as the Author of the Vocal Fareft thinks he 
hath done, neither his Countrey , nor the Common. * 
wealth of L earning any prejudice thereby; (That 


maiden 
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maiden fancy having received ſo gobd entertainment 
2 reſpect — y „ as to by ary into — 
anguages , and to gain the pablic approbation 
2 — So he makes this humble 
proteſt unto all the World, that though the deſigne of 
that Diſcourſe was partly Satyrical-( which peradven- 
ture indyc'd the Author to ſhrowd it of * — un- 
der the ſhadows of Tree; and wher ſhould Satyres be, 
but amongſt Trees? ) yet it never entred into his 6 
— to let fall from him the leaſt thing that 
might give any offence to the High and Honourable 
Court of Parlement, wherof he had the honor to be 
once a Member, and hopes he may be thought worthy 
again : And were be guilty of ſuch an offence, or 
pracle rather, he thinks he ſhould never forgive him- 
ſelf, though he were appointed his — 2 If 
ther occur any paſſage therin, that may admit à hard 
| conſtruction, let the Reader obſerve, That the Au- 
{ thor doth not poſitively aſſert, or paſſe a judgment on 
| anything in that Diſcourſe which conſiſts principally 
of conciſe, curſory narrations of the choileſ Occur- 
rencesand Criticiſms of State, according as the pulſe 
of time did beat then: And matters of State, as all 
other ſublunary things, are ſubje& to alterations, con- 
tingencies and change, which makes the opinions and 
minds of men vary accordingly; not one amongſt 
| tyenty is the ſame man to day as he was four yeers 
ago, 'in point of judgment, which turns and alters 
according to the circumſtance and ſucceſſe of things: 
And it is a true ſaving, wherof we find common ex- 
[ | rience , Poſterior dies eſt prioris Magiſter. The day | 
| lowing is the former dayes Schoolmaſter. Ther's 


another Apboriſm, The wiſdom of one day is ſooliſpnes to 
mother, and twill be ſo as long as ther is a man left in 
the World. 


will | 
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I will conclude with this modeſt requeſt to that 
Gentleman of the long Robe; That having unpaſſion- 
ate ly perus d what 1 have written in this ſmall Diſ 
curſe , in penning wherof my conſcience PR my 
quillall along as well as my hand, he would pleaſe to 
be ſo charitable and juſt, as to revets that harſh ſen- 
tence upon me, To be no Frend to Parlements, and a 
Malignant. 


See 


FINIS. 
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